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THREE DANTE NOTES 
1. Mrnos’s 


N Inf. V, 6-12 we are told that the monstrous Minos, after he has 
heard and judged the sinners, sends them to their appointed places 
in Hell “secondo ch’ avvinghia”’: which verb being not any too perspicu- 
ous here—it normally means “clasp,” as Dante uses it in Jnf. XXXIV, 
70'—an immediate explanation is given: “Dico che . . . cignesi con 
la coda tante volte / quantunque gradi vuol che gil sia messa.” This 
explanation, as it happens, is not over-helpful; for, while cignere, modern 
cingere, normally means to “gird,” “put round the waist,” like a belt 
(cintura), it also had a meaning—found in Ariosto, for example—cor- 
responding to the noun cigna, “belt” or “strap”; and these two English 
words when used as verbs (the former rather slangily) give this alterna- 
tive sense. So that, while expositors in general have taken the former 
meaning for ‘cignesi’ in our passage, and therefore also for ‘avvinghia,’ 
a few’ have interpreted that Minos “lashed,” “struck” himself with his 
tail, rather than coiled it from one to nine times about him. 

Another reference to Minos’s famous tail, Jnf. XX VII, 124-25, may 
help in deciding the question as to its modus operandi, as well as its 
length: in this passage Guido da Montefeltro says that Minos “‘attorse / 
otto volte la coda al dosso duro”; after which, in his rage, he bit it— 
that is, the tail. Now the Latin verb attorquere, background of Italian 
attorcere, which is found in Aeneid IX, 52,° meant “hurl upward,” “swing 
upward’—a meaning that would excellently well fit in the case of 
Dante’s “attorse . . . la coda al dosso.” Combining this with the two 


1“ |. il collo li avvinghiai.” 
2 E.g., Mazzoni; and, somewhat dubiously, Passerini and Vittorio Rossi. 
8 And only there. 
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verbs in Canto V which describe the operation: ‘‘avvinghia” and “‘ci- 
gnesi,” it seems fairly clear that Dante conceived of the caudal gesture 
of Minos as consisting of an upward sweep of a tail long enough to 
lash at least far enough round his body to leave a loose end over the 
shoulder, or near it, for him to bite! That great percentage of commen- 
tators who hold that the tail was long enough to enwrap Minos’s body 
nine times at once if need be have evidently not estimated the magni- 
tude of such a prodigious appendage. Dante doubtless pictured Minos 
to himself as being of “heroic size’; but even not so considering him, 
the total length would hardly be less than fifty feet; and for ‘heroic 
size” it would be more like a hundred—which might be an unhandy 
distance to have to keep the confessing sinners away. A more serious 
difficulty, and one which most commentators also do not seem to have 
considered, is to imagine just how he would arrange with his tail when 
indicating a number relatively small-—say two, or five: for naturally it 
would have to start its winding, or coiling, at the dase. 

And, finally: the lashing of the tail, like the cracking of a whip, 
would be a very suitable signal for the disposal of the condemned: a 
type of signal familiar enough in those cruel ages.* 


2. IN Hts Happy ASPECT 


One of the great mysteries of predestination, that of discrimination 
by the Creator among human souls, His creatures, though He loves them 
all, is stated by St. Bernard thus in Par. XXXII: “Creating all 
minds in His happy aspect (aspetto), at His pleasure He endows them 
diversely with Grace.’ 

The phrase “in his happy aspect” is not immediately perspicuous; 
and commentators have apparently been a little puzzled as to just what 
angle to view it at. Almost invariably they center their attention on the 
adjective “happy” (lieto); and refer back to Purg. XVI, 88-90: “the 
simple little soul that knows nothing, save that, coming from a happy 
(lieto) Maker, it is fain to turn to whatever delights it.”° This general 
idea, however, is clear enough; the real difficulty is in “aspetto,”’ whose 
exact meaning in this context seems to elude one. 

The solution is found rather in that famous chapter on generation 


#It may be noted, by the way, that Servius, ad Aen. VI, 432, refers to Minos 
as a cruel judge: “ ... notandum quia Minoem quasi crudelem introducit, quod ei 
epitheton et Plato et Homerus dat: nam Aeacus et Rhadamanthus fratres mitiores 


sunt.” 
5 Verses 64-66: “le menti tutte nel suo lieto aspetto / creando, a suo piacer di 


grazia dota / diversamente.” 
6 “l’"anima semplicetta che sa nulla, / salvo che, mossa da lieto fattore, / volen- 


tier torna a cid che la trastulla.” 
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and the creation of the human soul, in Purg. XXV, and specifically in the 
terzina of vss. 70-72 (to which, for some unaccountable reason, no ex- 
positor seems to have appealed): so soon as the embryo has reached the 
stage where the brain is sufficiently developed, “the Prime Motor turns 
to it, happy (lieto) over so great a work of nature, and breathes a new 
spirit, full of potentialities.”’ The picture of God the Creator, here, is 
more than merely anthropomorphic, it is positively paternal. His happy 
countenance turns to, and bends over, the new creature; and from His 
smiling lips comes the breath that implants in it the immortal soul! 
“Creating all minds in his happy aspect’ becomes thus as clearly out- 
lined as in a sketch drawn by some pious mediaeval designer, to illus- 
trate the first chapter of Genesis. Not only is the epithet “happy” (/ieto) 
still further illuminated, but “aspetto”’ stands out free from all obscurity 
or ambiguity: it is the benign countenance of the Creator, rejoicing 
in the creature of His making, at the moment of that joyous act.* 


3. “CRYSTAL” IN DANTE’s USAGE 


The ancients and the mediaevals, perhaps not too unnaturally, be- 
lieved rock-crystal to be formed by petrifaction of ice or snow; and, 
as is well known, the word “crystal,” which is originally Greek, comes 
from a root meaning “cold,” and to the Greeks meant both “ice’’ and 
“rock-crystal.” In Latin, crystallum (or crystallus) was used rather in- 
frequently for “ice’”—excepting as a metaphor—;° and it gained wide 
vogue in the mineralogical sense among the encyclopedists and compilers 
of “lapidaries.”’ 

It seems to me extremely probable that by cristallo Dante always 
meant definitely the stone which we call “quartz” or “rock-crystal.”” He 
uses the noun cristallo five times. One of the occurrences has a context 
which forms of the whole a simile which is definite, climactic, and ef- 
fective, only when the word is so understood; it is Par. XXIX, 25-26: 
“E come in vetro, in ambra od in cristallo / raggio risplende . . . ’’ Ven- 


*“lo motor primo a lui si volge lieto / sovra tant’ arte di natura, e spira / 
spirito novo, di verti repleto.” 

8 This Purg. X XV, 70, is often made a cross-reference to Purg. XVI, 89, and 
vice versa; but curiously enough the direct bearing on our passage from Par. XXXII 
seems to have been overlooked by commentators. 

®In the Vulgate Bible, even where the meaning “ice” seems at first sight 
clearly indicated it is quite possible that the real intention may not seldom have 
been to use it as referring to the mineral, in a metaphor for “ice.” At least it is 
certain that the Middle Ages at times so conceived it; Uguiccione da Pisa, for 
example, in his section on “Cristallus,”’ which he defines only as the mineral, quotes 
as apposite Psalm CXLVII, 17: “Hec Cristallus, -li, genus est candidi lapidis, quia 
nix sit glacie durata per annos. Unde et greci ei nomen dederunt; et dicebant antiqui 
hoc cristallum. Unde psalmista: ‘Mittit cristallum suum’... ” 
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turi, Le similitudini dantesche, seems singularly ineffective here (No. 
158): “Avendo detto ‘vetro, ambra o cristallo’” [“non” is evidently 
omitted at this point| “é a credere che Dante annettesse a cotesta voce 
l’idea stessa del vetro,'® che sarebbe ripetizione insolita; ma intendesse 
per Cristallo un corpo lucido in genere, conforme abbiamo veduto 
altrove: ‘Si che se il Cancro avesse un tal cristallo’ [Similit. 417].” 
(There Venturi says only: “Cristallo, per estensione, Corpo lucido.”’) 
The phrase “corpo lucido in genere” is repeated from this comment, or 
paraphrased, even by two or three of the foremost modern expositors. 

In two other passages Dante uses cristallo as a metaphor to desig- 
nate: (1) the planet Saturn: (Par. XXI, 25 ff.) “Dentro al cristallo 
che ’l vocabol porta, / cerchiando il mondo, del suo caro duce / sotto 
cui giacque ogni malizia morta, ...”’; (2) a hypothetical star as bright 
as the sun (the passage referred to by Venturi in the quotation above): 
(Par. XXV, 1o1 f.) “...se’l Cancro avesse un tal cristallo, / l’inverno 
avrebbe un mese d’un sol di.” Thought of in these passages as meaning 
the gem, “crystal,” the figure is forceful and beautiful; taken in an 
indefinite or general sense it is weak. 

In one case where Dante uses the noun cristallo, and another, the 
adjective cristallino, he is evidently referring specifically to the process 
by which quartz was supposed to be formed out of congealed snow, and 
ice. The former (Rime LXXIII, 4) refers to the frozen north with the 
words: “ove si fa 71 cristallo in quel paese’; and the other reads: 
(Rime CII, 25 ff.) “Segnor, tu sai che per algente freddo / l’acqua di- 
venta crista!lina petra / la sotto tramontana ov’ é il gran freddo.””* 

Finally: the phrase in Jnf. XX XIII, 98, where the frozen tears that 
fill the eyesockets of the traitors are compared to vizors of “cristallo,” 
suggests helmets in which the eyes of the wearer should be protected by 
transparent insets of crystal instead of having the familiar types of 
vizors pierced with slits or holes. Whether Dante knew of the existence 
of such vizors, or merely conceived of them as possible, the simile is, at 
any rate, a stroke of genius: “ . .. le lagrime prime fanno groppo, / e si 
come visiere di cristallo, / riempion sotto ’] ciglio tutto il coppo.”** 


University of Southern California H. D. AusTIN 


10 The idea that by cristallo Dante could ever have meant “glass” is unwarranted ; 
since flint, or other, glass was not called “crystal” until long after his time. 
Scartazzini’s Enciclopedia dantesca is quite misleading on this point. 

11 Cf. D’Ovidio, Studi sulla Divina Commedia (Rome, 1901), p. 575. 

12 Were there such vizors? It is tempting to think that Guillaume, in the 
Charroi de Nimes, meant such when he is made to say, describing the blow which 
led to his being nicknamed “au court nez”: “de son brant nu me dona un colp tel / 
desor le helme, que oi a or gemé, / que le cristal en fist jus avaler”—for the location 
and the direction of the blow would fit the context very nicely. But rock crystal 
was evidently regularly used on helmets merely for ornament—as on Roland’s 
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horn (Ch. de Rol., vs. 2320)—; cf., e.g., “Flors et cristaus [du haume] il acravente 
jus,” also from the Roland; and “Amont es haumes ow luisent li cristal,” from 
Ronc. (both quoted by Littré, s.v. cristal). —A century after Dante, Cennino 
d’Andrea Cennini is found referring to “eyes of glass” in helmets (JI libro dell’arte, 
ed. Thompson, Yale Univ. Press, 1932; p. 104, 1. 13 f—in paragraph beginning: 
“Quando ti viene il chaso di fare alchuno cimieri o elmo dattorniero, o da rettori 
che abbino andare in signioria ...”): “ ...e poi se bisognia fare ochi di vetro, 
con giesso da rilevare gli chomette; e rilieva se di bisognio e.” 


CORRECTIONS 

In /Italica XII, p. 82, in the second sentence in the section on “Silvius,” several 
words were inadvertently omitted in the typesetting. The sentence should read: 
“|. . there is a jingling of ‘Silvius’ with the word ‘silva’ which perhaps appealed 
to Dante in connection with the selva oscura ...” 

In I/talica XII, p. 208, in the A.A.T.I. program, the reading should be: 
“ .. . evidence that Dante always uses the noun cristallo and the adjective cris- 
tallino in the concrete sense... . ” 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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NOTE DI PRONUNCIA ITALIANA 


Come tutti sanno, in grado tenue (tra due vocali nella parola o nella 
frase), t/ diviene / in Toscana e a Roma (dove quest’ attenuazione é 
venuta dalla Toscana); dz diviene z in Toscana. Cosi pace, agile, la 
cena, la gente (pronuncia normale pa:t/e, a:dzile, la t{e:na, la dzente) 
divengono pa:fe, a:zile, la fe:na, la zente. Si noti perd che cid non 
avviene mai in frasi come a cena, pit gente che si leggono a ttfe:na, pju 
ddzente. 

Questa riduzione di t/, dz a /, 3 ha la sua origine in parole come 
bacio, cacio, camicia, cucio; cagione, cinigia, pigione, ragia, la cui evo- 
luzione fonetica é basiu > ba:fo, casiu > ka:fo, camisia > kami:/fa, 
co(n)suo > ku: fo, (oc)casione > kafo:ne > kazo:ne, cinisia > tfini:fa 
> tfini:3a, rasia > ra:{a, ra:3a. Lo stesso si dica per indutiare, pretiare, 
ratione, statione (da cui indugiare, pregiare, ragione, stagione), dove 
tj > ts} > sj > [ > 3. Questi originari /, 3 espressi nell’ antica grafia 
con sc(t), sg(i) — es. cascione, casgione — hanno assimilato t/, dz di 
pace, pece, strage, agile, mentre la pronuncia normale, corrispondente in 
questo caso a quella del nord, ha proceduto inversamente. 

In molti luoghi dell’ Italia centrale e meridonale si fa sentire, nella 
pronuncia della lingua letteraria, la distinzione dialettale tra ba:/o e 
pa:tfe. 

Nei luoghi in cui ¢/ diventa fricativo, la differenza tra pace e pasce, 
la cena ela scenaé pa:fe, paffe,la fe:na, la [fe:na. 


Da qualche tempo é in voga in Italia una pronuncia per cui ogni z 
iniziale € sonora (dz), e si ode frequentemente dzappa, dzi:o, dzoppo, 
dzuppa, ecc. invece di tsappa, ecc. Questa pronuncia é ora ritenuta dai 
ben parlanti come volgare e pretensiosa (ed é veramente tale), ma io 
credo che abbia per sé l’avvenire, perché prosegue una tendenza antica 
nella lingua letteraria, dove p. es. la dz di zabaione, zaffiro, zaino, zavor- 
ra, zendado, zero, zibellino, zimarra, zinco, zolla deriva da una con- 


sonante sorda. 
Roccasancasciano Amerindo Camilli. 


NOTICE 


ITatIca is proud to publish in this issue two notes on Italian pro- 
nunciation by the distinguished phonetician Amerindo Camilli of Rocca- 
sancasciano, Forli. This eminent authority has graciously agreed to 
answer in the pages of ITALICA questions concerning fine points of Italian 
pronunciation. Members of the Association are invited to address queries 
to ITALICA, 


TIMOTHY CLORAN (1869-1935) 


Professor Timothy Cloran, Consulting Editor of ITaLica in 1934 and 
1935, died at Pacific Hospital, Eugene, Oregon, on December 8, 1935, 
after a brief illness. Professor Cloran was born on January 9, 1869, in 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. He received his B.A. degree from Adelbert Col- 
lege of Western Reserve University in 1891. He attended the University 
of Berlin in 1897-98. He received his Ph.D. in 1901 from the University 
of Strassburg, where he studied under Professor Gustav Grober. He was 
Professor of French, German and Greek in Shurtleff College, 1893-1897; 
in 1899 he became Professor of Modern Languages in the University of 
Idaho, whence he went to Vanderbilt University (1900-1904). In 1906 
he went to the University of Oregon, where he became full Professor of 
Romance Languages in 1908; he has remained there ever since. 

Professor Cloran published in 1901 a philological study of Angier’s 
Anglo-Norman French translation of the Latin Dialogues of Gregory 
the Great. In 1911 he published an edition of Chateaubriand’s Atala with 
fine annotations. In the last two years he has contributed to ITALICA a 
syllabus of the Trecento and some pedagogical notes. His most recent 
notes, received very shortly before his death, are published in this issue. 
The editor of ITALIcA preserves a very happy memory of Professor 
Cloran’s prompt, cordial and efficacious cooperation and collaboration, 
and takes advantage of this opportunity to express to Mrs. Cloran the 
deep regret of ITaLica and of the American Association of Teachers of 
Italian for her loss. 
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Barr, Springfellow. Mazzini: Portrait of an Exile. New York, Henry 
Holt and Co. x, 308 pp. 

Bryson, Frederick R. The Point of Honor in Sixteenth-Century Italy: 
an Aspect of the Life of a Gentleman. New York, Publications of 
the Institute of French Studies, Columbia University. 136 pp. [con- 
tents: i, The Meaning of Honor; ii, The Possessors of Honor; iii, 
The Insult; iv, The Mentita; v, The Restoration of Honor; Appen- 
dices; References, Bibliography; Index of Names. | 

Gragg, Florence A. An Italian Portrait Gallery: Being the Elogia of 
Paolo Giovio, Translated by Florence Alden Gragg, Professor of 
Latin at Smith College. Boston, Chapman and Grimes. 

Hutton, James. The Greek Anthology in Italy to the Year 1800. Cor- 
nell Studies in English, vol. 23. Cornell University Press. xiv, 666 pp. 

Roselli, Bruno. Jtalian Yesterday and Today. Boston, The Stratford 
Company. [“The entire history of the development of Italian 
teaching in the United States from the earliest days is given here 
for the first time.’’ | 

Vittorini, Domenico. The Drama of Luigi Pirandello. With a foreword 
by Pirandello. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 351 
Pp. 

Webster, Jerome P., and Gnudi, Martha T. Documenti inediti in- 
torno alla vita di Gaspare Tagliacozzi. Ediz. italiana a cura di M. T. 
Gnudi. Studi e memorie per la storia dell’ universita di Bologna, 
vol. xiii. Presso ]’Istituto per la storia dell’ Universita, 1935. 


ARTICLES 


Beall, Chandler B. “Le Pére Bonhours et le Tasse.”” MLN, 1, 434-438. 
[In many of his works Bonhours, while praising the genius of Tasso, 
criticises him for being too florid in some places, too playful about 
serious subjects, less careful for propriety than he should be. He 
finds him at times affected, and “en mille endroits plus agréable 
qu’il ne faut.”” Nevertheless he is in love with Tasso, perhaps even 
because of these defects. He quotes him continually, more often than 
any other author, and even uses his lines to describe the nobility of 
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“La langue frangoise,” so much more austere than the Italian. This 
was the attitude of Bonhours’ contemporaries also: Tasso is their 
pet, although they feel obliged to deprecate him. On p. 437, “‘l’esser- 
cito,” misprint for /’essercitio. | 
Carter, Constance. “The Italian Literature Collection.” Harvard Li- 
brary Notes, No. 26, December, 1935. pp. 81-86. [The Italian 
collection of the Harvard University Library, ‘well over 21,000 vol- 
umes,” owes the beginning of its importance in 1925 to a bequest 
made by Mrs. Nash in memory of her husband Bennett Hubbard 
Nash, Professor of Italian and Spanish, who retired in 1894. It is 
, “strongest in 16th century items,” and contains 63 editions of the 
Orlando Furioso, 30 sixteenth cent. editions of the works of Bembo, 
60 editions and translations of the Cortegiano, forty of Machiavelli’s 
Principe, 600 volumes of Tasso, 180 “rappresentazioni,” with many 
exceptionally rare editions. The Dante collection has over 4700 vols., 
the Petrarch over 450. There are 85 editions of Alfieri. The 19th 
cent. part is the largest, and “the output of modern literary Italy is 
being acquired regularly.’’| 
De Filippis, M. “Antonio Bruni, 1593-1635.” The Modern Lang. Jour- 
nal, xx, 151-157. [Antonio Bruni of Asti, was secretary of state 
to Francesco Maria II of Urbino, a member of many academies and 
a disciple of Marino. His chief work is the Epistole eroiche, which 
are here described. As the Ovidian title suggests, they are letters 
of heroic characters in history, mythology and Italian literature 
(Boccaccio, Ariosto, Tasso), mostly in terza rima. Nausicaa to Ulys- 
ses, Turnus to Lavinia, Diana denouncing Actaeon to Venus, are 
the epistles particularly illustrated. | 
Fucilla, Joseph G. “Four Notes on Italian Influences.” RR, xxvi, 325- 
329. [The lines of Orlando Furioso xi, saying that the judgment of 
Paris would have been different if Olimpia had been present, are 
perhaps suggested by a poem of Juan de Mena. Bembo imitated 
Ariosto, and the idea passed from Bembo to seven Italian poets, as 
| well as to two Spanish, and one Portuguese. Ronsard followed Ariosto 
’ as well as Bembo and Gradenico. Ariosto’s sonnet, Chiuso era il sol, 
which may have been inspired by Petrarch, was imitated by G. B. 
degli Oddi and seven other Italians, two Frenchmen, four Spaniards, 
two Portuguese, two Englishmen, and Longfellow. Bandello’s sonnet 
Stanco gid di ferir is a close imitation of lines by Angeriano. Four 
epitaphs by Mesdames des Roches of Poitiers (in the last half of the 
16th century) are translations from Bernardo Accolti’s Verginia. | 
Grimes, E. Margaret. “Le Lay du Trot.” RR, xxvi, 313-321. [The Lay 
published from Ms. 3516 of the Bibliothéque de ]’Arsenal, and pre- 
ceded by an account of other versions of the vision of punishment 
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after death, of ladies who have been unresponsive to love, among 
which is Boccaccio’s story of Nastagio degli Onesti. | 

Moore, Clarence K. “‘L’Accademia Della Crusca: Some Historical Ref- 
erences.” ITALICA, xii, 128-129. 

Norman, Hilda. “Arturo Loria.” ITatica, xii, 197-199. 

Pirandello, Luigi. ‘“‘The Primacy of the Italian Theatre.” Atlantica, 
October, 1935. [A defence of the Italian drama against the opinion 
that it is inferior to that of other countries and to other kinds of 
Italian literature. New and acute remarks on the development of the 
Commedia dell’Arte, on the excellence of Goldoni in peopling his 
plays with living characters instead of creating one or two leading 
characters; on the peculiar realism of the modern play which aims 
to represent every variety of human sentiment. The English, pre- 
sumably a translation, is unhappy. | 

, Rice, C. C. “The Etymology of Spanish Bastar, Despachar, Rajar, and 
Regunzar.” Hispanic Review, iii, 340-342. |The proposed etymon 
for Bastar is the Arabic noun éasta ‘extent,’ ‘capacity,’ “‘which is un- 
mistakeably reflected in the Old Provengal basta ‘a measure of capac- 
ity,’ .... The Italian verb may be borrowed from the Provencal.” 
Despachar is from *de-ex-patt-iare (*patta, ‘paw’) but indirectly, 
the suggestion of Prof. J. D. M. Ford being accepted that the Span- 
ish is borrowed from the Italian dispacciare. | 

Sims, E. R. “An Italian Translation of Lazarillo de Tormes.” Hispanic 

Review, iii, 331-337. [Jl Picariglio Castigliano, Seconda Parte . . . 
Tradotta dal Spagnuolo nell’Italiano, e hora accresciuta di spiritosi, 
e nobilissimi pensieri da Barezzo Barezzi. Ecc. In Venetia, presso 
il Barczzi. 1635. As indicated in the title, it is the anonymous sec- 
ond part of Lazarillo that is translated, but first come thirty-one 
chapters containing ten stories taken almost word for word from 
Giraldi’s Ecatommiti, with only names of persons and places changed, 
and occasional discourses of a moral kind, such as are also contained 
in three chapters which follow the translation. ] 

Zinno, Donato. “Doublets and Popular Etymologies in Neapolitan.” 
RR, xxvi, 321-325. [Popular and learned forms of the same word, 
some of which are parallel to the Italian “doublets,” others with 
special derivative meanings in Neapolitan, and one pair quite in- 
dependent of Italian: accepi meaning to languish, from accipere 
febrem, and accevi meaning to feed, from accipere cibum. Also in- 
teresting and amusing examples of forms which have been trans- 
formed, either consciously or unconsciously, by substituting a better 
known word for part of the original. E.g. palcosceno = Ital. palco- 
scenico; schiattimpace = requiescat in pace. The cicolain velucicolo 
(= Ital. velocipede) is said to mean “cicciolo, pork scrap”: is it 
possible that it has nothing to do with ciclo, cycle? | 
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ADDENDA 


Blankner, Fredericka. “The Art of Luigi Pirandello, Its Problem and 
Answer.” The Christian Register, Boston, Mass. July 25th, 1935. 
Reprinted in The Christian Leader of the same week. [The answer 
to the question asked in some manner, in all Pirandello’s works: how 
can happiness, that is, continuous and genuine life, be attained? is 
given in one of them, Lazarus, where is indicated the possibility of 
living a spiritual life in communion with God, without waiting for 
the death of the body. | 

Goldman, Marcus S. Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia. Illinois Studies 
in Language and Literature, vol. xvii, nos. 1-2. Urbana, 1934, pp. 
236. [“This work contains mention of many noted Italians, from 
Petrarch to Tasso. Although by revealing Sidney’s debt to Sir Thom- 
as Malory it tends, indirectly, to minimize the influence of Sanna- 
zaro’s Arcadia, it emphasizes even more than any previous study 
Sidney’s debt to Italy and Italian culture.’’| 
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A LETTER FROM PIRANDELLO' 


Mio caro Vittorini, 


tra i tanti Pirandello che vanno in giro da un pezzo nel mondo della 
critica letteraria internazionale, zoppi, deformi, tutti testa e niente 
cuore, strampalati sgarbati lunatici e tenebroni, nei quali io, per quanto 
mi sforzi, non riesco a riconoscermi neppure per un minimo tratto (il pil 
imbecille di tutti credo che sia quello di Benedetto Croce), ha voluto 
anche lei metterne su uno, tutto suo, non per il gusto di storpiarmi e poi 
mostrarmi zoppicante; non per il gusto di presentarmi mascherato da 
una testa d’elefante e col cuore atrofizzato mediante quella pompa a 
filtro che é la machinetta infernale della logica; o annaspante tra le 
nuvole o intenebrato nelle grotte; ma anzi tutt’al contrario; e di questo, 
come é naturale e come pud bene immaginarsi, io le sono molto grato, 
caro Vittorini. Molto grato perché, tra tanti che credono di saper moltc 
bene cid che io sono, io che non lo so affatto e ho sempre rifuggito dal 
saperlo come da una soperchieria a tutta la vita che mi si muove dentro 
di continuo, trovo in lei uno che mi fa andar dritto sulle gambe e mi da 
tanto cuore quanto me n’abbisogna per amare e compatire questa 
povera umanita, sia quando ragiona e sia quando sragiona; uno che 
cerca di spiegare che se tanti mi credono strampalato é@ perché mi 
muovo a mio modo e non come gli altri vorrebbero; sgarbato perché 
ho sdegno della loro garbatezza; incomprensibile, perché non sanno 
ancora vedere e pensare e sentire come me. 

Comunque, caro Vittorini, zoppo, deforme, tutto testa e niente 
cuore, strampalato sgarbato lunatico e tenebrone, io esisto e seguiterd 
ancora ad esistere, e loro no. E vero che questa non é una cosa che 
abbia per me molta importanza. Uomo, ho voluto dire agli uomini 
qualche cosa, senz’alcuna ambizione, tranne forse quella di vendicarmi 
d’esser nato. Ma pure la vita, anche per tutto quello che m’ha fatto 
soffrire, € cosi bella! (Ed ecco un’altra affermazione senza nemmeno 
un’ombra di logica, ma tuttavia cosi vera e sentita.) 

Basta, io la ringrazio cordialmente, caro Vittorini, dello specchio 
che con questo suo libro lei mi presenta, in cui con tanto gradimento io 


posso rimirarmi. 
Luict PIRANDELLO. 


1 By permission of Professor Vittorini, this letter, which appears in his recent 
book The Drama of Luigi Pirandello is here reproduced. 


REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 
Held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, January 1, 1936 


TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


In the regrettable and unavoidable absence of President Marinoni, 
of the University of Arkansas, Vice-President Angeline H. Lograsso pre- 
sided at the annual meeting. Professor Van Horne reviewed briefly his 
work for the year as Editor of ITaica, following which the Secretary- 
Treasurer presented his reports, which were accepted. 

Complying with the motion adopted by the Association in 1934, the 
Secretary submitted for the Executive Council a proposed amendment 
providing for a reduction in the fee for life membership. Following a 
lengthy discussion, and in the absence of any sponsoring motion, Profes- 
sor Ray moved that the plan be tabled. The Secretary then urged the 
election of a group of honorary members in accordance with Art. IIT, Sec. 
4 of the Constitution. On motion of Professor Doyle, it was voted to re- 
quest the Executive Council to present nominations at the next annual 
meeting, which is to be held in Richmond, Virginia. The remainder of the 
meeting was given over to an informal discussion of possible ways and 
means for enlarging our membership and for increasing our annual 
income. 

The following, all proposed by the Nominating Committee, were 
unanimously elected to serve for 1936: 


Honorary President—Charles Hall Grandgent, Harvard University 
President—Herbert H. Vaughan, University of California 
Vice-Presidents—Hilda L. Norman, University of Chicago 
Domenico Vittorini, University of Pennsylvania 

Secretary-Treasurer—Camillo P. Merlino, University of Michigan 
Councilors—Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern University 

Antonio Marinoni, University of Arkansas 

Giuseppe Prezzolini, Colmbia University 


As scheduled, the annual meeting of the Association was immediate- 
ly preceded by the traditional and always enjoyable “pranzo.” Thirty 
members and guests attended the “pranzo,” for the success of which 
special thanks are due Professor Marni, of the University of Cincinnati. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1935 


Receipts 
119.25 
Sale of back numbers of ITALICA ..............2eeeeeees 12.00 
Special fund for Grandgent ITALICA .............000005 258.50 877.74 
Disbursements 
Printing, addressing, mailing $823.53 
Balance on hand, December 32, 1935 286.37 


REPORT ON INVESTED FUNDS 


SecuRITIES HELD BY TREASURER, DECEMBER 31, 1935: 


Par Value 
One bond—Montana Power Company ................ $100.00 
One bond—By Products Coke Corporation ............ 100.00 
Two bonds—United States Treasury @ 100 ............ 200.00 
Receipts 
Income from investments .............. $16.50 
Interest on savings account ............. 1.32 
$17.82 
Bank fees for redeeming coupons ...............2--000: 1.20 
Balance in savings account, December 31, 1934 .......... 63.85 
New balance in savings account, December 31, 1935 ...........2002eeee: 80.47 


| CAMILLO P, MERLINO 
Secretary-Treasurer 


| 
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REPORT OF THE DISCUSSION GROUP MEETING IN ITALIAN LITERATURE 


Held at the Fifty-Second Meeting of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America at Cincinnati, Ohio, on January 1, 1936, in Parlor G 
of the Netherland-Plaza Hotel at eleven o’clock. Officers: Chairman, 
Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, University of California; Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Angeline H. Lograsso, Bryn Mawr College. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Three Dante Notes,” Herbert D. Austin, University of Southern 
California. 

2. “Certain Aspects of Pirandello’s Dramatic Development,” Domenico 
Vittorini, University of Pennsylvania. 

3. “The Genesis of Sercambi’s Novelle,’’ Robert A. Pratt, University of 
Rochester. 

4. “A Note on the Name D’Annunzio,” James Geddes, Boston Univer- 


sity. 


There was an attendance of about sixty persons. The Chairman 
appointed as Nominating Committee: Professors Camillo P. Merlino, 
Hilda Norman, John Van Horne. The committee designated the follow- 
ing officers for the 1936-37 meeting at Richmond, Virginia: Chairman, 
Professor Angeline H. Lograsso, Bryn Mawr College; Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Lewis H. Gordon, Hamilton College. 

After the formal meeting there was an informal discussion among 
members of the group as to the advisability of having two discussion 
groups instead of one at the Richmond meeting. The chairman-elect 
was requested to communicate with Professor Percy W. Long, Chairman 
of the Program Committee of the M.L.A., on this matter. She has done 
so, but is yet unable to report definitely on the subject, since no con- 
clusion has been reached. 


ANGELINE H. Locrasso 
Secretary 


| 
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BOOK RECEIVED 


Italo Siciliano: Medio Evo e Rinascimento. Biblioteca della “Rassegna,”’ XIX. 
Genova, etc., Soc. An. Ed. Dante Alighieri, 1936, L. 15. After discussing a number of 
recent studies of the meaning of the term Renaissance, the author is disposed to 
return to a position resembling Burckhardt’s. He defends the general ideas of a 
rather clear distinction between Middle Ages and Renaissance, of the essentially 
Italian nature of the Renaissance, and its individualism. 


RECENT BOOKS 


In the Deutsches Dante-Jahrbuch edited by Friedrich Schneider (vol. 17, 
Weimar, 1935), Hermann Zenck discusses quality and performance in Die Musik im 
Zeitalter Dantes. In Die Gottliche Komodie unter strafphilosophischem Gesichts- 
punkt Gerhard Ledig studies punishment as a function of Wertordnung. Karl 
Hampe argues that the Monarchia was written in Dante’s last years. Johann Georg, 
Herzog zu Sachsen, patron of the Deutsche Dantegesellschaft, discusses the 
Dante (?) seal that Professor Cornelius Bock used. Helmut Schroder describes the 
difficulties of the critical edition of the Lana commentary that the Dantegesellschaft 
is undertaking. Theodor Ostermann gives a substantial bibliography of German 
Dante literature from 1928 to 1930. Walter Goetz discusses Dante iconography. 
Friedrich Schneider reviews secent Dante publications. The book is a rich, solid 
contribution. 

In Die aesthetische Deutung und das Problem der Einheit der Gottlichen 

Komodie in der neueren Literaturgeschichte (Strassburg, Heitz, 1935) Willy Vetterli 
distinguishes structure and poetry. The structure, containing all the author’s belief, 
hope, thought and feeling, sometimes stands alone, and is again transfigured by the 
poetry. 
Volumes II and III of the handsome Classici Rizzoli (Milan, 1935, L. 30 each) 
are Cronisti del trecento a cura di Roberto Palmarocchi, with complete works or 
ample selections from Dino Compagni, the Villani, Velluti, L’Anonimo, Marchionne 
di Coppo, Malispini, Storie Pistoresi, Buccio di Ranallo; and Mistici del duecento 
e del trecento a cura di Arrigo Levasti, with selections from Innocent III to Simone 
da Cascina, 1160-1412, all written in Italian or translated into Italian at an early 
date. 

In an edition of La “Quaedam Profetia” (Palermo, “Boccone del povero,” 
1934) Maria T. Marino, besides emending the text, ventures the opinion that this 
Jeremiad was metrically influenced by the Carmina Burana, and that it was com- 
posed at a much earlier date than the period of Aragonese domination in Sicily, 
probably before 1200; this would make it the first Sicilian literary document. 

Otto Lohmann, in Die Rakhmenerzadhlung des Decameron. Thre Quellen und 
Nachwirkungen (Romanistische Arbeiten herausgegeben von Karl Voretzsch, vol. 
XXII, Halle, Niemeyer, 1935) reviews the frame story in oriental, classical, mediae- 
val Latin, Italian and French works, also in works subsequent to the Decameron. 
He finds Boccaccio’s frame story a high point never equalled (Grazzini’s Cene 
comes closest). The Decameron frame story has variety in unity, simple symmetry, 
a purely aesthetic purpose (unlike didactic oriental stories), and much realistic 
observation. 

The volume of Clemente Merlo’s Studi glottologici published in his honor on 
the 25th anniversary of his professorial appointment, reprints various articles 


from 1908 to 1929. 
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Roberto Ridolfi’s Studi savonaroliani (Olschki, 1935) is a magnificent volume; 
among other things it contains the facsimile of a letter of Dec. 5, 1485, from S 
to his mother. 

Paola Maria Arcari: Il pensiero politico di Francesco Patrizi da Cherso (Roma, 
Zamperini e Lorenzini, 1935) shows that Patrizi stressed fertility and cultivation 
of fields and military preparation of citizens more than inaccessibility (Archivio 
storico italiano, 355). 

Renato Freschi: Giovanni Calvino (Milano, Corticelli, 1934, 2 vol.), the first 
complete scientific Italian work on Calvin’s life and thought; the author comments 
on Calvin’s failure to solve the moral problem (Archivio stovico italiano, 355). 

Luigi Tonelli, in his Tasso (Paravia, 1935, L. 12), vindicates the counter- 
reformation and Tasso, whose experiences are identified with those of his age— 
seriousness in conceiving and feeling life, faith in the good will of man, taste for 
action, and religious feeling. 

In the Fonti per la storia d’Italia, Scrittori, sec. XV (Ist. st. per il Medio Evo, 
Roma, 1935) has appeared Cantari sulla guerra aquilana di Braccio di anonimo con- 
tem poraneo. It is printed from a Perugia ms. which differs from the texts of Mura- 
tore and Parlagreco. The editor thinks that the author was a popolano of Aquila, 
witness of the war between Aquila and Braccio. 

The second and final volume of the splendid Tutte le opere di Matteo Bandello 
a cura di Francesco Flora, has appeared in the Classici Mondadori (1935, L. 30). 
This volume contains the rest of the stories, the poems and letters, an index and a 
bibliography. 

P. Francesco Sarri’s Suor Maria Celeste (Milano, Corticelli, 1936) is a senti- 
mental, tender biography of Galileo’s daughter, with many quotations from 
letters; in general, exact sources are not clearly indicated. 

The house of Cavallotti in Modena commemorated the Tassoni tercentenary 
with: 1) an edition of La Secchia based on the Sassi ms., edited by Cesare Angeli, 
with an introduction by Giulio Bertoni; the desirability of this early text as com- 
pared with the generally accepted version is defended by Bertoni; 2) Le Filippiche 
di Alessandro Tassoni, a facsimile of one of the two early editions of this pamphlet, 
with a substantial introduction by Fausto Bianchi. 

Bruno Brunelli in Capricci e scandali alla corte di Modena (Mondadori, 1935, 
L. 12) uses unedited letters of Antonio Vallisnieri in the State Archive of Modena 
to show that previous accounts have blamed Duke Rinaldo too much for the un- 
happiness of the French Princess Carlotta Aglae d’Orléans. Many curious details 
are given of princely life, traveling, gambling, ill humor in high places, clash of 
French and Modenese point of view. Beautiful illustrations. 

G. C. L. Sismondi: Epistolario a cura di Carlo Pellegrini; vol. I, to 1813; vol. 
II, 1814-1823 (“La Nuova Italia,” 1934, 1935, L. 26 each). These letters include 
many profound comments. The writer often evinces (regretfully) a low opinion of 
contemporary Italy and southern Europe in general. He has a great love for 
France. Letters to Mme de Staél and to the Countess of Albany are rich in content. 
More volumes will be published. 

Studi e ricordi desanctisiani a cura del Comitato Irpino per la celebrazione 
cinquantenaria della morte di F. De S. (Avellino, Pergola, 1935, L. 20) has many 
essays on the life, thought and works of De Sanctis. 

Giuseppe Citanna in J] romanticismo e la poesia italiana dal Parini al Carducci 
(Laterza, 1935) thinks there was little pre-romanticism in Italy except Vico’s intui- 
tions and Alfieri’s pessimistic subjectivity. Romanticism came to fruition in 
1 sepolcri. Chapters are devoted to Parini, Alfieri, neo-classicism, Manzoni, Leo- 
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pardi, Carducci. Some interesting, and in part rather severe, comments are made 
on Leopardi. 

H. P. Adams in The Life and Writings of Giambattista Vico (London, George 
Allen and Unwin, 1935) supplies a long-felt need for a work in English on Vico to 
supersede the excellent monograph by Flint, which was written before many con- 
tributions to the subject by some of the leading minds of contemporary Italy. 

C. A. Vianelli: Pagine di vita settecentesca con scritti e documenti inediti 
(Milano, Baldini e Castoldi, 1935) contains several essays on prominent figures and 
problems of eighteenth century Milan (Archivio storico italiano, 355). 

Volumes VI and VII of the National Edition of Carducci’s works, with Primi 
Saggi, and Discorsi letterari e storici have appeared (Zanichelli, 1935, L. 18 each). 

Some collected essays of Arturo Farinelli appear in Altraverso la poesia e la 
vita (Zanichelli, 1935). In hisforeword the author stresses il raccoglimento all’interi- 
ore, il culto per l’umano e l’abbominio per le futili parvenze. 

L. Collison-Morley: The Early Medici (Routledge, 12 s. 6 d) shows much 
fondness and indulgence for the heroes of his story (Times Literary Supplement, 
Oct. 24, 1935). 

Prime edizioni italiane. Manuale di bibliografia pratica compilato da Marino 
Parenti (Rome, F. Gerra, 1935), a bibliography of 4,796 Italian first editions, 
prepared in the course of answering many questions as to first editions and their 
dates (Times Lit. Sup., Oct. 17). 

The British Museum has published part VII of its Catalogue of Books Printed 
in the XVth Century now in the British Museum. This volume, prepared mainly 
by Victor Scholderer, is the fourth and last to deal with Italy, taking up 47 different 
places. The final paragraph has comment on the intellectual primacy of Italy and 
particularly of Venice, but also on the apparently static nature of her culture 
(Times Lit. Sup., Jan. 4, 1936). 

Alfredo Giorgi in Alfredo Oriani (Bemporad, 1935) is more interested in Ori- 
ani’s life and personality than in a critical estimate of his work. As a biography 
this volume is probably the best, most complete and well-organized life of Oriani 
to date. It is made vivid and interesting by a careful selection of quotations from 
Oriani’s writings. 

Cento e cento e cento e cento pagine del Libro Segreto di Gabriele D’Annunzio 
tentato di morire (Mondadori, 1935) has called forth conflicting choruses of admi- 
ration and disapproval. These fragmentary memoirs have some characteristic utter- 
ances. 

Il fiore delle laudi (Mondadori, 1935, L. 12) is a selection from D’Annunzio 
intended for school use. The editor, Francesco Flera, has written an ample and 
excellent philological and aesthetic commentary. 

Francesco Bruno in his Grazia Deledda (Salerno, Di Giacomo, 1935, L. 8) 
studies the novelist’s priests, servants, women, bandits. He considers her a worthy 
follower of Verga, and marks two stages in her career, the first impetuously, the 
second quietly, lyrical. 

Benedetto Croce’s Vite di avventure di fede e di passione (Laterza, 1935, 
L. 35) are six biographies; the author believes that thrilling experiences can be 
retold with severe historical method, unlike the falsifications of romanticized 
biographies. 

The Ultimi Saggi of Croce (Laterza, 1935, L. 35), philosophical in character, 
contain, among many other items, the Italian text of Croce’s article on aesthetics 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Aesthetica in nuce, the criticism of Marx, Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer in La filosofia tendenziosa, and the striking remarks on types of 


Antistoricismo. 
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FROM THE PERIODICALS 


In the Giornale Storico della letteratura italiana, CVI, 1-2, Sept., 1935, Cor- 
rado Jorio concludes [ppolito Nievo e il processo dell’ “Avvocatino,” showing that 
Nievo retouched an old story to evade responsibility for a trivial affair. Carlo 
Altucci studies Boiardo Lirico, pointing out wherein Boiardo was original and per- 
sonal; he had three fundamental themes: Antonio Caprara, the court, nature; 
Antonia may have been surrendered to an Este. Giulio Lorini contributes notes from 
his 1923 thesis Per la biografia di G. A. dell’Anguillara; the evidence indicates that 
A was born around 1517 and died around 1571-2; comments are made on his 
translation of the Metamorphoses and part of the Aeneid. Domenico Magri’s 
Rassegna Desanctisiana reviews many recent anniversary studies, emphasizing the 
great moral force and influence of De S. 

In La Rassegna, XLIII, 3-4, June-Aug., 1935, Dante Bianchi in Petrarca e 
Alfieri argues that A was at first quite imitative, but in his maturity was an original 
lyric poet. Antonio Belloni’s L’Invocazione alla musa nel “Furioso” interprets the 
reference in the second octave of the Furioso to be the Muse, not a real woman. 

In Una Farsa del secolo XIII in latino Gabriele Pepe finds, underneath the 
boisterousness of Paolina e Pollo several social and juridical conditions occasioned 
by the new alignment of society in the court of Frederick II (Archivum Romanicum, 
XIX, 3-4, July—Dec., 1935). In the same issue Luigi De Filippis gives four versions 
of the legend of Saint Alexis gathered from the lips of old women in the vicinity 
of Otranto; they may go back to the 15th century and the days of the importance 
of Otranto in trade with the Orient. Angelo Monteverdi claims that the words 
Nelia Telia in Ms. Pal. 772 of the Vatican Library are part of a Latin charm against 
eye trouble, not an Italian popular song, as has been suggested; the truth was dis- 
covered by R. Kade in 1885, but was later overlooked. Paolo Soldati’s Jacopo 
Corbinelli e Lionardo Salviati throws light on C’s restless character and thwarted 
ambitions. 

The Archivio Storico Italiano, No. 355, 1935, II, 1 continues Giovanni Sforza’s 
Riflessi della controriforma nella repubblica di Venezia, dealing with the anti- 
heretical activities of Giovanni della Casa and his successors as Papal legates 1548-55. 
Gaetano Gasperoni’s A spetti culturali religiosi e politici del settecento italiano is con- 
tinued through the pontificate of Clement XIV, throwing light on his independent 
character and his trouble with the Jesuits—evidence from Amaduzzi’s correspond- 
ence. Nino Valeri’s splendid review Gli studi visconiei-sforzeschi fino alla crisi 
della liberia nell’ultimo ventennio lists archive publications, general and particular 
studies, with special emphasis on Cognasso’s works; the falsity of court poets and 
prose writers is shown, also the foreign characteristics of Ludovico Sforza; the 
Visconti represented an economic organization rather than a dynasty, and the 
Lombard state was the result of a fierce struggle of parties. 

In La Critica, XX XIII, 6, Nov. 1935, Croce publishes La poesia e la letteratura, 
the first chapter of a book on poetry soon to appear; he attempts definitions of 
prose, oratory, art for art’s sake, defending all these concepts as non-poetic, not 
anti-poetic; he strives to distinguish between poetry and literature. In Aggiunte 
alla letteratura della Nuova Italia Croce discusses Giovanni Faldelli, a good repre- 
sentative of political and parliamentary Italy between 1870 and 1890; his first 
stories and novelle were well done. 

In the November Pan appears La prima edizione autentica della “Istoria del 
concilio Tridentino” di Paolo Sarpi by Luigi Salvatorelli, who thinks the recent 
Scrittori d’Italia edition important not so much for variants as for the assurance 
that we have the corréct text; he adds that in style and thought Sarpi was the 
Machiavelli or Guicciardini of ecclesiastical history. In the same issue Antonio 
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Bruers in D’Annunzio Decadente? finds in D’A a fusion of foreign romanticism 
and national classicism, of decadence and robustness, a reincarnation of the spirit 
and form of the Renaissance, the most complex phenomenon in Italian literature 
since Dante. 

Carducci ieri e oggi by Panzini gives familiar glimpses of Carducci the teacher, 
his simplicity and dignity (Nuova Antologia, Oct. 16). 

In La Nuova Italia (Dec., 1935) Walter Binni inserts Punti essenziali per la 
comprensione del movimento vociano; he interprets the movement as an attempt 
to turn the Risorgimento into a moral channel and to unify Italy in this sense; it 
was criticized along this line. In Melodramma e tragedia nella “Rosmunda” Mario 
Fubini finds a fragmentary quality and incomplete or incoherent characters in the 
tragedy, as in general in Alfieri before Saul. 

In les Nouvelles littéraires (Nov. 2, 1935) Pierre de Nolhac in Pour le centenaire 
de Carducci gives some reminiscences of Carducci as he was in 1891 when he met 
him for the first time. 

In Individualismus und Religiositat in der Renaissance (Deutsche Vierteljahrs- 
schrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, XIII, 3, 1935) Arminio 
Janner defends Burckhardt against those who would push the Renaissance ever 
further back. He claims that they confuse external individualism (the strong man) 
with real Renaissance individualism—the aesthetic-objective contemplation of the 
world; the real Italian Renaissance is indifferent to religion. He quotes Gentile and 
Saitta on the laicization of education. 


PEDAGOGICAL NOTES 


Formerly Modern Languages were grouped in one department. German has 
become independent, although we still find “Professor of Modern Languages” in 
some institutions. Philologically French, Spanish, Italian, etc. belong together. But 
in the United States not much philology is taught. Nearly all of our students of a 
foreign language do not go beyond the third year, and the very best teachers are 
needed for this work. Constant complaint of students does great harm to a depart- 
ment. After graduation from college advanced students of modern languages should 
continue their studies in Europe if it is possible. In most of our colleges and uni- 
versities Romance Languages ought to be taught in separate departments whenever 
there is a sufficient demand. This division is found especially in large high schools. 
If French is the chief interest of the chairman of the department of Romance 
Languages, Spanish will suffer: if Spanish is his chief interest, French will not 
receive the enthusiasm it deserves. Of the three Romance languages Italian has 
suffered most from “economic sanctions” and ungenerous competition. Every new 
language introduced into the curriculum starts the hornets. Students of Spanish 
should also be taught Portuguese. Usually the Italian books in college libraries are 
pitifully few in comparison with other languages. Italian must be put on an equality 
with other languages when it attracts enough students to occupy the full time of a 
professor. There should be a four-year major course of study. It should be more 
generally known that the teaching of a foreign language requires more pedagogical 
skill, experience and knowledge than any other subject if the students are to be 
thrilled. The teacher must acquire as many books as possible in this field. The 
Italian books in the college library will always be a treasure. In the golden age of 
German philology the Professors of Romanic languages collected big private 
libraries (mostly French). Few American professors are financially able to collect 
large libraries in more than one foreign language. Only recently Columbia Univer- 
sity established an independent Department of Italian. I do not wish to take space 
to mention other institutions which have established chairs of Italian. 

Cioran] 
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There is no general interest in foreign language study at Reed College beyond 
the requirement of a reading knowledge of French or German, and the Italian 
class is always minute. In 1934-1935 two juniors and one graduate assistant reg- 
istered as regular students, two instructors as visitors. An elementary knowledge 
of Latin and of another Romance language is prerequisite. Three fifty-minute class 
periods a week were held throughout the college year. While waiting for the arrival 
of books, a recognition knowledge of grammatical forms was rapidly garnered. 
Then Cantos I-V of Dante’s /nferno were read in Italian, translated and explained 
by the instructor, then reread and translated by the class. Texts had arrived by the 
end of the third week. Phelps’ /talian Grammar was covered entire; students wrote 
all the exercises, which were corrected and returned by the instructor. This work 
went on concurrently with the reading throughout the year. The following books 
were read entire: Deledda: J] Vecchio della Montagna (University of Chicago Press) ; 
Wilkins and Altrocchi: Jtalian Short Stories (D. C. Heath); Giacosa: Come le 
Foglie (Fratelli Treves); Fogazzaro: Daniele Cortis (Baldini, Castoldi & Co.) ; 
Ariosto: Orlando Furioso, Cantos I-VI (Sonzogno). A fortnight’s delay in receiv- 
ing books from Italy gave opportunity for reading some of Leopardi’s Canti, for 
which the method used for Dante was employed. Except at the start the prose 
was read in Italian, with explanation of difficulties, or translated at sight; the 
verse was read and translated. The class gained a thorough recognition of gram- 
matical forms, a good pronunciation, ability to read rapidly and intelligently 


modern prose and some initiation to the language of poetry. 
[Benj. M. Woodbridge] 


In les Langues modernes for Oct—Nov., 1935 is an excellent report les Langues 
vivantes dans les deux premiéres années d’enseignement by S. Camugli. Fourteen very 
practical points are made, among the most striking—early drill in pronunciation, 
translation to learn vocabulary, much use of blackboard, reading with and without 
translation in books and newspapers, very little homework, quarterly compositions 
based on general interests of class, mixed method with real exercises (pure direct 
method takes too much time), illustrations, pictures, songs, phonographs, radio, 
etc. It is insisted that the best method is to proceed slowly. 


NEWS NOTES 


AT HOME 


Professor Frank H. McMahon, Department of English, North Dakota State 
School of Science, Wahpeton, North Dakota, was a member of Professor Grand- 
gent’s Dante course in 1920-21. In 1921-22, while teaching a course on Dante in 
English at Boston College, he prepared Structural Outlines of Dante’s New Life 
and Divine Comedy. These outlines, which have never been published, occupy 59 
pages in mimeographed form. Professor Grandgent has written for them a preface 
which stresses the desirability of a logical structural outline even for the advanced 
student. The basic idea behind these outlines is a distinction between classic and 
Gothic ideas of form. In true Gothic fashion Dante conceals behind the phantom 
of classic form a complex cathedral-like structure. ITavica is grateful for receipt 
of a copy of these outlines, with explanation here summarized. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. McMahon’s outlines may find a publisher. 

The Bibliografia analitica tassiana (1896-1930) prepared by Alessandro Torto- 
reto and J. G. Fucilla (Milano, Bolaffio, 1935) received the following notice in the 
Sera of Milan (Dec. 9, 1935): “Una preziosa guida bibliografica, indispensabile per 
gli studiosi del Tasso hanno redatta Alessandro Tortoreto e J. Fucilla (Bibliografia 
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analitica tassiana—1896-1930 Ed. Bolaffio, Milano). Il paziente e scrupoloso 
lavoro da seguito alle vecchie bibliografie del Ferrazzi e del Solerti ed espone siste- 
maticamente, per cronologia ed argomenti, un quadro compiuto di quanto é stato 
scritto intorno alla vita, alle opere e all’influsso esercitato dal Tasso sulla letteratura 
italiana e straniera. I] Fucilla, ch’é un tassista nordamericano, ha potuto sfruttare 
largamente un vasto campo di difficile consultazione per noi: ed anche per tale sin- 
golare contributo acquista importanza questo illuminato modello di bibliografia, 
dedicato a uno dei nostri grandi poeti pil’ intimamente presente nella letteratura 
mondiale.” 

Northwestern University has made a course in the Italian Renaissance required 
for majors in Romance Languages. It may be pursued without knowledge of Italian, 
but such knowledge, of course, facilitates the work. 

Dr. Franco Bruno Averardi, Lecturer in Italian Culture at the University of 
Southern California in 1934-35, has been appointed in charge of the newly founded 
Department of Italian at the University of California at Los Angeles. Charles 
Speroni, Associate in Italian at the same institution, has passed his preliminary 
examination for the doctorate at the University of California, Berkeley. 

Roberto Benaglia Sangiorgi, Teaching Assistant in the Department of Italian, 
University of California, Berkeley, completed in December the requirements for the 
M.A. He will! teach Italian in the Inter-Session. 

Miss Lorraine De Nicolai, A.B. University of California, 1932, is teach- 
ing in the University High School, Berkeley, where she has been very successful in 
introducing the study of Italian. Her first class, in two sections, will have not less 
than 55 students. 

Charles S. Singleton, A.B., University of Missouri, 1931, exchange student from 
the University of California, Berkeley, will teach Italian in the Summer Session at 
Berkeley, and present his dissertation for the doctorate. He will by then have 
spent two years in Europe, mostly in Florence, gathering material. His subject 
is “A Study of Pageantic Poems in the Renaissance.” 

At the Annual Meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast, 
held during the Thanksgiving vacation at Stanford University, Rudolph Altrocchi 
was elected Vice-President. 

Professor J. L. Russo, University of Wisconsin, reports an increased enrollment 
in Italian this semester over last. Dr. Joseph Rossi is returning to teaching duty in 
the department after a leave of absence in Italy. 

“Gli Scapigliati” of the University of Chicago offered their tenth program of 
Italian plays on Dec. 13 and 14. Under the general supervision of Professor Hilda 
L. Norman, they presented // Coraggio by A. Novelli, Tentennino by G. Salvestri, 
and La Cuoca delle monache by G. Bongini. 

Professor Arthur Seymour, Florida State College for Women, reports a class 
of nine in second-year Italian this year. 

Dr. Uguccione Ranieri di Sorbello, Yale University, lectured on Dec. 10 before 
the Circolo Italiano di Boston on Acque e Fontane di Roma. 

Miss Lena Ferrari, who graduated with honors from the University of Rochester 
in June, 1935, has been appointed assistant in Italian and Spanish in that uni- 
versity. 

Howard R. Marraro, Columbia University, published in the Journal of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, Nov., 1935, “Modern Foreign Language 
Study in the Pre-medical Curriculum.” The article, based on a questionnaire, 
indicates that foreign language study is principally cultural, that a three-year 
course is desirable, and that French, German, Greek, Latin, Italian and Spanish 
should be on equal footing. 
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On Tuesday, Feb. 4, Alberto Moravia was scheduled to lecture at the Casa 
Italiana, Columbia, on Grandezza e decadenza del personaggio del romanzo 
dall’Odissea all’Ulysses. 

Beginning with January 1936 the Jtaly America Monthly, published for two 
years jointly by the Italy America Society and the Casa Italiana, gives way to two 
separate publications. The Casa Italiana Bulletin continues many of the literary 
features of the Jtaly America Monthly, notably the series of studies of contemporary 
writers. Alberto Moravia is discussed in the January Bulletin. In the October Italy 
America Monthly P. M. Riccio discussed Ardengo Soffici; in November P. Ro- 
manelli presented Giovanni Gentile, and in December G. Prezzolini published some 
remarks on the strength and weakness of contemporary occidental literature. 

The Casa Italiana has published a compact Bulletin of Information which de- 
scribes its facilities, including the Paterno Library, the Educational Bureau, the 
awards and scholarships, the Casa Italiana Bulletin, the Coro d'Italia. Application 
should be made to the Casa Italiana for information concerning free and reduced 
rate trips for teachers and students of Italian. Members of the American Association 
of Teachers of Italian are eligible for application. The organization, Friends of the 
Casa Italiana, is open to any one interested in Italian Culture for $2.00 a year 
($1.00 for teachers and students of Italian). 

Thirty-nine college and high school Italian Circoli met at the Casa Italiana on 
Dec. 7 to form a Federation of Italian Circoli. Almost 500 students were present. 
Professor Prezzolini and Dr. Peter Sammartino addressed the group. 

Information concerning Fellowships and Assistantships in Italy under the 
American-Italian Student Exchange may be obtained from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 

The Italy America Society has a list of 58 titles of informational moving pic- 
tures of Italy available for free distribution, except for express or parcel-post 
charges. Each reel consumes from ten to fifteen minutes; some pictures are in 
several reels, and some have sound accompaniments. A speaker will be provided if 
desired. Address Mr. Alberto Garabelli, Italy America Society, the Waldorf Astoria, 
New York City. 

President Vaughan has appointed Mr. W. P. Dismukes, University of IIli- 
nois, Consulting Editor of Iratica to fill the vacancy left by the death of Pro- 
fessor Cloran. 

John Van Horne, University of Illinois, has been appointed editor of the 
Heath-Chicago Italian Series in place of Professor Walter L. Bullock, now of 
Manchester University. 

ABROAD 

Giovanni Papini has been appointed to the chair of Italian Literature in the 
University of Bologna. Alfredo Galletti has been transferred to the chair of Italian 
Literature in the University of Milan. 

Current criticism consistently passes favorable comment upon T. W. Hunting- 
ton’s La Scheda Cumulativa Italiana which is published with the authorization of 
the Italian Ministry of Education. Among the recent reviews are those published in 
the Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen (December, 1934), London Times Literary 
Supplement (March 21, 1935), Rassegna Bibliografica delle Scienze Giuridiche 
(Roma, April-September, 1935), Civiltd Cattolica (June 15, 1935), Columbus 
(New York, June, 1935), and the Amnals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science (November, 1935). The three annual volumes for the years 
1932, 1933 and 1934 comprise a total of more than 1,000 pages, and there will 
shortly be published in 1935 the annual “cumulation” which will run to more than 


400 pages. 
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Courses in Italian conducted by the committee of the Dante Alighieri Society 
of S. Paolo, Brazil, last year attracted several hundred students. 

With the December 1935 issue the journal Pan suspends publication. Readers 
will remember gratefully the beautiful format, the high literary and scholarly 
standards, the splendid reviews and notices of this journal, and will join its editor 
in his hope that publication will be resumed in time. Pan has been issued for two 
years by Rizzoli in Milan, under the editorship of Ugo Ojetti. 

The 8o0oth annversary of the Cathedral of Ferrara was celebrated during the 
month of October by several! musical festivals. 

The Istituto di Filologia Romanza is about to be created in Rome, in the 
Faculty of Letters of the University. Giulio Bertoni will be director. It will aim to 
coordinate studies of Neo-Latin language and literature; its organ will be the 
Archivum Romanicum. 

Sansoni has begun publication of a series Classici del liberalismo e del socialismo. 
The first volumes, published in 1934, are: 1) Le carte dei diritti a cura di Felice 
Battaglia, which compares various declarations or charters of human rights; 2) 
I liberali italiani dopo il 1860 a cura di F. Piccoli, from Cavour to Salandra. G. 
Bottai is general editor. 

The Giornale Storico announces the appearance as soon as possible of a biblio- 
graphical and analytical index of its first hundred volumes; the work has been en- 
trusted to Carlo Dionisotti, with the collaboration of Gustavo Vinay. It will be a 
volume of about goo pages. 

The poet Platen died in Syracuse on Dec. 5, 1835, fleeing from the cholera in 
Naples. In the last eleven years of his life he was much attached to Italy; he was 
more akin to Lenau than Leopardi with whom he had some association (Nuova 
Antologia, Dec. 1). 

The University of Rome has passed to its new quarters in the Cittd Universi- 
taria. With all its affiliations it has a student body of 12,500. A monograph by 
Dr. Nicola Spano (Casa editrice mediterranea) describes its illustrious history in 
its old domicile. In the Nuova Antologia for Nov. 16 Margherita Sarfatti recounts 
the building of the Citta Universitaria. 

A series of ten lectures on the history of the Italian theatre was delivered in 
Florence, beginning in November, before the Experimental Theatre of the G. U. F. 
They are published as a Storia del teatro italiano by Bompiani, under the editor- 
ship of Silvio D’Amico, who delivered the lecture on the Commedia dell’ Arte. The 
volume costs 30 or 40 lire, according to the form desired. 

The Almanacco Letterario Bompiani for 1936 suffers somewhat by comparison 
with recent issues, but is still a very useful and enlivening instrument of infor- 
mation. 

The current Italian theatrical season enjoys the support of the newly created 
Ispettorato del teatro and the R. Accademia d’arte drammatica which replaces 
the R. Scuola di recitazione Eleanora Duse. When the season opened in October, 
D’Amico spoke in Turin, Simoni in Milan, and Pirandello in Rome. 

The appearance in the Nuova Antologia (Oct. 16) of the essay Orazio e Dante 
by the distinguished physician Ettore Marchiafava was followed within a very few 
days by the untimely death of the author. 

The tomb of Dante’s oldest son Pietro Alighieri has been reconstructed in 
Treviso, where he died in April 21, 1364, after having devoted himself to the 
magistracy in that city (Corriere della Sera, Oct. 24). 

The official commemoration of the 20ooth anniversary of the birth of Horace 
was entrusted to the Reale Accademia. Arturo Marpicati spoke on Orazio poeta 
dell’impero, stressing civic ideals, Roman tenacity, and association with Augustus 
(Corriere della Sera, Dec. 10). 
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Complementary to the celebration of the 250th anniversary of the birth of 
Bach and Handel was the Italian notice of the 250th anniversary of the birth of 
Domenico Scarlatti, illustrious composer for the clavicembalo (Nuova Antologia, 
Nov. 1). 

The Corriere della Sera (Oct. 8) reviews the career of Giacomo Serpotta, a 
Sicilian sculptor in stucco and a member of a family of sculptors, who died in 


1733. Specimens of his work are in Palermo. 
A rather sweeping reform in medical education is about to take place in 


Italy, with greater concentration on anatomy and physiology, on first-hand ex- 
amination of diseased persons, on clinical work and interneships, and with more 
severe examinations at the end of each biennium. 

An animated cartoon of the adventures of Pinocchio with some 150,000 
designs, was to be released in December. 

Re Burlone, a moving picture on the book by Rovetta, receives considerable 
praise. The decorative king, unconscious target of a plot, produces a compromise 


between an adventure story and a comedy of character. 
The city of Milan has acquired the noted Trivulziana library, which contains, 


among other inestimable treasures, a codex of Leonardo da Vinci, twenty-five 
manuscripts of the Divine Comedy, twenty of Petrarch, 700 incunabula, etc. The 
library is briefly described by Caterina Santoro in the Nuova Antologia for Nov. 1. 


For preparation of notes in this issue many thanks are owed to Miss Angelina 
R. Pietrangeli, University of Illinois, and to Mr. R. P. Oliver, Urbana, Illinois. 


REVIEWS 


DoMENIco VITTORINI: The Drama of Luigi Pirandello. Philadelphia, 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. 

Few critics who have dealt with the works of Pirandello have resisted 
the temptation to seek an all-embracing formula with which to character- 
ize his philosophy. Such phrases as “the enigma of personality,” “reality 
versus illusion,” and “life versus form” have thus been employed. The 
author of the present study likewise affirmed in an earlier work: “The 
task of the critic is to present the various stages of Pirandello’s drama 
in considering the problem of Being and Becoming.’’* Now, however, he 
proposes to shift the stress from such abstractions, and to find in the 
vicissitudes of Pirandello’s life the key to his thought and art: “I have 
looked upon his art as a result of his sensitiveness and of the experiences 
to which life subjected him. Such appears to us to be the genesis of the 
art of Luigi Pirandello ...” This guiding principle, announced in the 
Preface, is kept constantly before the reader and is restated in the Con- 
clusion: “We have emphasized the tragic character of his life and have 
identified it with his art... . ”’ We must suppose that this procedure 
meets with the approval of Pirandello, since in the Foreword which he 
has written for the book, after speaking bitterly of the maiming he has 
received at the hands of earlier critics (specifically designating Bene- 
detto Croce’s depiction of him as “il pit! imbecille di tutti’), he grate- 
fully declares: “Trovo in lei uno che mi fa andar dritto sulle gambe e 
mi da tanto cuore quanto me n’abbisogna per amare e compatire questa 
povera umanita... ” 

The introductory part of Professor Vittorini’s study is divided into 
three chapters. One might wish that the first of these, Pirandello in the 
Tradition of Italian Letters, had been somewhat fuller in its treatment 
of the contemporary period (the discussion of the “teatro del grottesco” 
is limited to two very brief paragraphs); but more serious, perhaps, is 
the question whether it suffices to give only the national setting of a 
writer whose sudden rise to world fame in the post-war period implies 
contact with world currents of thought and feeling—a writer whose 
genius was, indeed, acclaimed abroad before it was fully appreciated at 
home. The thesis that the genesis of Pirandello’s art is to be sought in 
the circumstances of his life dictated the interesting summary of his 
biography which is given in the second chapter. The third is devoted to 
the interpretation of Pirandcllo’s Philosophy of Life. 

In the main body of the work, a detailed analysis of all the plays of 
Pirandello is presented under five headings: Jn the Wake of Naturalism, 
The Drama of Being and Seeming, Social Plays, The Drama of Woman- 


1 Domenico Vittorini, The Modern Italian Novel. Philadelphia, 1930. p. 143. 
The term “drama” is here used in a very general sense. 
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hood, and Art and Life. Lest we suppose that the author has frankly 
abandoned the chronological order for one based on subject matter, he 
hastens to assure us that this classification, while arbitrary and over- 
lapping, conforms to “the general direction of Pirandello’s development,” 
which “goes from a somewhat external and even picturesque naturalism 
to an introspective and tormented individualism.” This evolutionary 
theory is acceptable enough as regards its point of departure; but for the 
second, third and fourth categories, the chronology of the plays makes 
it wholly untenable, though this fact is rendered less conspicuous by the 
studied omission of dates. In the last group, the most representative 
play is certainly the Sei personaggi in cerca d’autore, which appeared as 
early as 1921. Yet the critic insists that “these plays, like those found 
in other sections, present a decided change in the inspiration and state 
of mind of the author.” May not these changes “in the inspiration and 
state of mind of the author” rather be found in the novels and short 
stories which he wrote over a long period of years before he turned to 
the theater—precisely those years during which he was undergoing the 
bitter experiences which Professor Vittorini sees reflected in his works? 
If Pirandello’s development in the theater really has a “general direc- 
tion,” as presumably it does have, this must surely bear some more 
regular relationship to the order in which the plays were produced. 
Such an evolution might easily be demonstrated for his dramatic tech- 
nique, but on this interesting subject Professor Vittorini’s study throws 
little if any light. The greater part of the chapter devoted to each play 
is given to a careful analysis of the action and characters, followed by 
a discussion of their philosophical significance and of the moral inten- 
tions which the critic attributes to the author. The general tone of the 
book is one of ardent admiration for Pirandello and of enthusiastic, 
though somewhat indiscriminate, praise for his works. Mention should 
be made of the remarkable portrait of Pirandello which serves as frontis- 
piece to the volume. 

University of Texas C. A. SWANSON 


ANGIOLO Sitvio Novaro: La Madre di Gesu. Milano, A. Mondadori, 

1936. 148 pp. L. 12. 

L’anno nuovo s’é iniziato in Italia con un evento letterario la cui im- 
portanza non sfuggira certo a chi ha il culto della vera poesia: la pub- 
blicazione d’una nuova opera wanes Silvio Novaro dal suggestivo 
titolo La Madre di Gesu. 

Il Poeta ritorna alla sorgente della sua prima ispirazione (La Casa 
del Signore, 1905) e, con forma nuova, con un/arte pil pura e diretta, 
ci presenta la vita del Redentore, direi quasi di scorcio, attraverso i pal- 
piti e le angosce della Santa Madre. 
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E una sintesi lirica in cui spesso |’Autore, trascinato da sincera 
emozione, s’eleva ad altezze degne della sua Musa. 

Dalle estasi della sua adolescenza nella mistica luce della casa di 
Gioacchino e d’Anna, Maria é seguita, nelle venti poesie che compongono 
opera, sino allo strazio del Calvario; eppure é il Figlio, le cui vicende 
sono rievocate, che prende, per cosi dire, il centro del tragico quadro. 

Sol forse chi, come il nostro Poeta, ha avuto un calvario suo proprio, 
nella perdita dell’unico figlio, nel fior degli anni, per una santa causa, 
poteva trovare accenti cosi veri e commoventi nel rappresantarci le 
angosce di Maria. 

Tempo a guarirti non vale: 
T’é in mente l’ovale 
Schietto del viso, il gioco 
D’un ricciolo tardo a condurre, 
Il cielo dell’iridi azzurre 
Che ti specchid si poco! 

Chi non ha letto senza emozione il suo Fabbro armonioso, che fu 
definito il Cantico dei Cantici dell’amor paterno? E questa opera é forse 
il frutto dello stesso dolore: venti anni non sono bastati a lenirlo.. . 

La lirica religiosa italiana non ha trovato ispirazione pil diretta e 
forma d’arte pil perfetta dalla pubblicazione degl’Inni Sacri del 
Manzoni. 

University of Wisconsin GrusEPpPE Luict Russo 


Epistolario di Giacomo Leopardi. Nuova edizione ampliata con let- 
tere dei corrispondenti e con note illustrative a cura di Francesco 
Moroncini. Vol. I (1810-1819) ; Vol. II (1820-1823). Firenze, Le Mon- 
nier, 1934, 1935. L. 25 each. 

All persons interested in Italian literature are grateful to the House 
of Le Monnier for its invaluable editions of desirable texts. To the 
recent epistolari of Monti and Giusti, to the first volume of the Con- 
vivio in the proposed new edition of Dante’s works, to the first volumes 
of the national edition of Foscolo’s works, is added this Epistolario of 
Leopardi. Eventually it will fill six volumes; the two published volumes 
extend to the end of April, 1823. 

The editor, Francesco Moroncini, has done far too much in advance- 
ment of knowledge of Leopardi to require any reminder here. In his in- 
troduction he remarks that the appearance of the original Epistolario 
edited by Viani, and the later publication of the Zibaldone stirred the 
gratified amazement of students of Leopardi. It may be added without 
reservation that this splendid edition likewise invites the gratified amaze- 
ment of all readers of the poet of Recanati. 

To those who have read the fine old Viani edition a question might 
arise concerning the need for this new publication. A brief examination 
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of the Moroncini work, however, dispels all doubt. Although compara- 
tively few letters by Leopardi are added to those already known, the 
reader perceives that the text has been prepared with the most exquisite 
care, that the letters of Leopardi’s correspondents are included, and 
that copious and efficient notes on these correspondents are provided. 

The epistolario of Leopardi has always been recognized properly as 
a most important source of information for factual and spiritual biog- 
raphy. Thanks to the Moroncini edition, the whole Leopardi household, 
their relatives and friends stand out in a new light; Giacomo can no 
longer be regarded as the only personality in the group; at the same time 
his personality is much clearer from the increased knowledge concern- 
ing his associates. As we gain in power to scrutinize the domestic life of 
the Leopardis, the inter-relations grow complex and absorbingly in- 
teresting. Monaldo may be vain and selfish, but his letters indicate a 
real affection for his children. The austere Adelaide seems to conceal a 
deep sorrow beneath her terse expressions of maternal love. Paolina and 
Carlo, rebels with Giacomo, share their illustrious brother’s aspirations 
and his sadness. Paolina seems, through inadequate finances and lack 
of personal beauty, doomed to lonely unhappiness, and Carlo, through 
ill-fortune and morose temperament, to an unenviable isolation. Gior- 
dani indulges in extreme personal pessimism in many of his letters. 
Roles seem reversed when Giacomo tries to comfort Paolina, Carlo and 
Giordani. The letters of Giacomo’s aunt, Ferdinanda Melchiorri, from 
Rome, although themselves not devoid of melancholy, express in general 
a tender affection and solicitude needed by Giacomo’s sensitive nature. 
Several inner dramas of frustrated desires, of ill adjustments, of dis- 
appointments for the parents, the Roman relatives, Paolina, Carlo and 
Giacomo are developed in harrowing detail. There is ample material for 
consideration of Giacomo’s psychic condition. He appears now a poor 
victim of environment, heredity and parental mistakes, again a discon- 
tented, somewhat selfish youth; now a complaining hypochondriac or a 
suspicious neurasthenic on the alert against any possible attempt to 
improve his lot, again a generous, sympathetic son, brother or friend, a 
patriot and an idealist. 

In short, this epistolario allows a deeper glance into Leopardi’s soul 
than was ever before vouchsafed. In spite of cruel revelations one will 
probably turn from it with greater sympathy than ever before for the 
Leopardi family in general and for Giacomo in particular. For the pa- 
tient, thorough, intelligent scholarship that has made this possible we 
owe unbounded thanks to Francesco Moroncini. 
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FOUR POPULAR TEXTS 
for Elementary Classes 


COLLODI: Avwventure di Pinocchio 
Edited by Emilio Goggio. 203 pages (103 of text). $1.12 


DE AMICIS: Cuore 
Edited by Olin H. Moore and D. P. Rotunda. 234 pages 
(131 of text). $1.12 


FARINA: Fra le corde d’un contrabasso 
Edited by Elsie Schobinger and Ethel Preston. (In the 
Heath-Chicago Italian Series). 154 pages (60 of text). 
$1.25 


GOGGIO: Six Easy Italian Plays 
Edited by Emilio Goggio. 250 pages (147 of text). $1.36 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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Ann Arbor, Michigan 317 Maynard Street 
Phone 23145 


“The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching”— 
that is why nearly 3000 teachers of French, German, Italian, or Spanish 
in schools and colleges, and more than 1000 school, college and public 


libraries subscribe for 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
8 issues a year, October to May, inclusive 
(Publication date, the 15th of months named) 
Up-to-date and authoritative material on methods, materials, pedagogical 
research, publications, and textbooks in the field 
$2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50, payable in advance 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
George W. H. Shield, Business Manager 
1537 West 46th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 
Every Teacher of French, German, Italian or Spanish Needs 


The Modern Language Journal 


“Vocational opportunities for Foreign Language Students,’ by Schwartz, Wilkins, 
and Bovée, a report issued under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, is a frank and honest answer to the vocational phase of the 
question, ‘‘What is the practical value of modern foreign language study?” Obtain- 
able from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 25 cents postpaid, payable in advance. 


To Students of Italian— 


We recommend: 


ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa 

A practical guide for beginners for the study of the Italian 
Language—Contains: Practical exercises, clear rules, well 
chosen examples. One Volume, cloth, 304 pages, new 


ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa. 
For students who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge 
of the Italian Language. One volume, cloth, pages 292... .$1.50 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary by 
B. Melzi. One volume, cloth, 1,170 pages.................. $3.50 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary, Vol. I—Cloth, 2,050 pages; 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH Dictionary, Vol. II—Cloth, 1,000 pages, 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary 
Pocket size, 900 pages, hard cover, by Prof. R. O. Gray........ $1.50 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N. Y. 


“GO ABROAD” 
via 
Middlebury College 


Italian School 


July 3 - August 21 
1936 - 


Seven weeks in the most beautiful section of the Green 
Mountains 


DIRECTOR: Bosano, Wellesley College 


The Italian School is designed for advanced students who 
desire to perfect their knowledge of the spoken and written 
language, and to deepen their appreciation of the culture 
and literature of Italy. The philological method of the 
class room and the informality of the social routine insure 
individual attention from native instructors. Courses 
carry credit for the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Modern Language. 
for individual bulletins of 

ENGLISH-FRENCH-GERMAN-iTALIAN-SPANISH 


@ 
address 


SUMMER SESSION OFFICE 


Middlebury College Middlebury, Vermont 


